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When traveling, his eyes insisted "upon seeing
every landscape on the route, and studying the
faces of Ms fellow-travelers. Hence railway trav-
eling was found very fatiguing, especially in a
region with which he was not perfectly familiar.
After passing through the Notch of the White
Mountains, on a railroad train, he spoke of the ex-
perience as one which he never wished to repeat;
contrasting it with the leisurely passage of a stage-
coach through the Notch some years before, which
he greatly enjoyed. He rarely entered a railroad
car without passing through it to take a view of
his fellow-passengers, and if anything struck him
as odd or amusing he was sure to observe and refer
to it afterward. He took a sympathetic interest in
every phase of humanity. At the summer hotels
he was often to be seen on the piazza when trains
and stages arrived and departed, and without any
apparent inquisitiveness his keen eyes took note of
everything, and his shrewd and humorous com-
ments upon the events of the day were the delight
of those privileged with his intimacy.

Mr. Whittier did not care to ascend mountains
for the prospect they afforded. When asked if he
had ever viewed Lake Winnepesaukee and its sur-
roundings from Ked Hill, he said he had never any
desire to do so; that he once looked down upon the
scene from a neighboring hill and found it had lost
its impressiveness. Boulders had become pebbles,
great trees seemed as scraggy bushes, and the lake
itself a mere pond. The whole scene was dwarfed,
its grandeur lost.

Whenever Mr. Whittier was stopping at a hotel,